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Allan Bloom's critique of permissive democratic "existentialist" ideology as the ethics of the Last Man. 


An analysis of Marshall Berman's "Politics of Authenticity" 1975 


The Politics of Authenticity: Radical Individualism 
and the Emergence of Modern Society. By 
Marshall Berman. (New York: Atheneum, 
1970. Pp. 320. $8.95.) 


This book is a model of a new kind of scholar- 
ship, passionate or committed scholarship. Its 
author attempts to look at the past by way of 
what he believes to be the most important issue 
of our times: the repression of the self by the 
system. The book, according to its author, comes 
at a favorable moment when one can again after 
the disappointments of Stalinism hope for a polit- 
ical solution to the problem of the self, a moment 
when political and self-consciousness can go hand 
in hand. The approach to the works he interprets 
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is determined by his view of the world: Marxist in 
its revolutionary appeal and in its economic un- 
derstanding of the sources of alienation and false 
consciousness; Freudian in its apparent assertion 
that sex is the backbone of the self; existentialist 
in its treatment of the self and its concentration 
on authenticity ; above all New Left in its commit- 
ment to unprogrammatic political change and in 
having as twin goals freedom, understood to mean 
being and doing whatever one wants to be or do, 
and community. In short this small book bears 
the weight of all the most dazzling intellectual 
positions of the day. Whether it can make them 
coherent is another question. And even if, im- 
probably, this question were answered in the 
affirmative, it would further have to be asked 
whether this reading of Montesquieu and Rous- 
seau does justice to the integrity of their teachings. 

This issue of the adequacy of the interpretations 
becomes pressing from the beginning of the book 
with the presentation of Montesquieu, which is a 
sort of preface to the much fuller treatment of 
Rousseau. Berman speaks only of the Persian 
Letters, which he asserts, without serious argu- 
ment, to be in contradiction with the Spirit of the 
Laws. He concentrates largely on the erotic 
themes connected with Usbek and his harem and 
draws therefrom that Montesquieu was criticizing 
the ancien régime, which is true, and that he was a 
radical individualist, which is not true, at least in 
the sense intended by Berman. Berman is at his 
strongest in characterizing the ways in which 
certain kinds of society enslave and manipulate 
men; at his weakest when he tries to elaborate 
what either his philosophers or he himself thinks 
is the good or nonalienated society. This weak- 
ness is not fortuitous; it stems from his religious 
devotion to the self, undefined, undefinable, un- 
limited and unlimitable, the source of all value 
and all right. Berman knows what is bad—aliena- 
tion—but he does not and cannot tell us what is 
good. With Montesquieu, all to the contrary, a 
clear view of what is good, what man’s nature and 
natural needs are, is elaborated, and his satire is 
based on the contrast between established prac- 
tice and natural right. Berman simply adopts the 
critical part of Montesquieu’s teaching, because 
it can be misread to imply that anything goes, 
that any constraint of inclination is tyranny, and 
rejects as a conservative loss of nerve the positive 
teaching about what is legitimate behavior and 
what is not. Montesquieu’s teaching concerns 
civil freedom, not authenticity, for a being that 
has a nature, not a self. 

Berman’s mode of interpretation is most per- 
nicious in his treatment of Rousseau. He divides 
that treatment into three parts: Rousseau on 
alienation; his politics of authenticity ; his politics 
of inauthenticity. Alienation is in turn divided 
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into two parts, that in traditional society and that 
in modern society. This division is Marxist in 
inspiration, based on the different human effects 
of property relations in feudal and bourgeois 
society. It is not totally foreign to Rousseau, for he 
was the first to use the word bourgeois in its con- 
temporary meaning, and he described with un- 
rivaled eloquence the differences between aristo- 
cratic and bourgeois societies and men. But Ber- 
man is totally misleading in giving the impression 
that property relations are responsible for aliena- 
tion in Rousseau’s teaching. No new society, no 
upheaval in the modes of the distribution of prop- 
erty, can overcome the tension in man between 
living for oneself and living for and in terms of 
others. In an example of his always loose reading 
of books, Berman gives the impression that in the 
Discourse on the Origins of Inequality Rousseau 
makes property the source of “‘inauthenticity,”’ of 
the distortions resulting from amour-propre. This 
is not so. Men’s hostility to one another and their 
dishonesty to themselves and others began prior 
to the establishment of anything that could be 
called property. It is in the nature of man, ac- 
cording to Rousseau, to care only for himself; 
and when he gets into contact with other men, 
when he needs them, he must act as if he cares for 
them and can be useful to them; and thus he be- 
gins to define himself in relation to them. This is a 
contradiction in the nature of man’s individuality 
in relation to his sociality. There is a profound 
difference between Rousseau and Marx on this 
point, and it explains much of the difference in 
their solutions to the political problem. For Rous- 
seau, the problem is ultimately in man, not in 
society. Thus Berman’s entire discussion of amour 
de soi and amour propre, the key terms in Rous- 
seau’s psychology, is, to say the least, defective. 

Rousseau does, so to speak, nothing but explain 
what the self is and is not; but so soon as one 
does that, certain kinds of belief and conduct 
must be praised and others condemned. In other 
words, limits must be set. Rousseau’s goals are 
the natural man and the moral man, not the au- 
thentic man. The authentic man, for Berman, is 
one who does whatever he wants, the inauthentic 
man the one who does what others or the system 
wants. For Rousseau, to be sure, a man can be 
free and whole only if he does what he wants; but 
he must also want what is in accordance with his 
nature; freedom without limits imposed by nature 
or moral law leads only to the worst sort of aliena- 
tion. Berman manages to hide and distort Rous- 
seau’s position by saying he was seeking for 
authenticity; then, like a magician in a circus, he 
cuts Rousseau in half; what was once an organic 
whole becomes two distinct personages, the 
authentic Rousseau and the inauthentic Rousseau, 
the former freeing from all constraints, the other 
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imposing the worst of all tyrannies. To perform 
this work of magic, Berman must take books that 
are thought-out unities and treat them as though 
they were written by Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
taking turns sentence by sentence. 

Berman’s discussion of Rousseau’s authentic 
side is platitudinous, admiringly trotting out all 
the things from which Rousseau wanted to liber- 
ate man. Then, with the ferocity of a hippy Savo- 
narola, he turns on Rousseau for betraying the 
erotic faith. Rousseau is accused of the most ter- 
rible crimes—believing in original sin, suffering 
from sexual neurosis, being a dropout. In a 
breathtaking peripety, Rousseau becomes the 
most totalitarian of totaliarians, not so much the 
source of the totalitarianisms of the Terror or the 
Soviet Union, but of that most terrible of totali- 
tarianisms, modern liberal democracy, e.g., the 
United States. 

I shall leave to the reader the excitement of 
seeing how this comes to pass, but something 
must be said about the source of Berman’s fury. 
It begins in the limitations Rousseau puts on sex. 
Berman takes it for granted no harm can come of 
any form of indulgence whatsoever, so long as it 
comes from an authentic self. He pays no atten- 
tion to Rousseau’s subtle arguments about the 
relation between sex on the one hand, and love, 
art and morality on the other. Rousseau attempts 
to establish, on the basis of man’s fixed nature, 
what things can go together and what not. He 
sees in sex one of the prime sources of selfishness, 
dependence and exploitation of others, as well as 
one of the possible bases of love, society and 
happiness. This ambiguity, this notion that man 
might have something in himself to control and 
overcome, is intolerable to Berman. Similarly he 
refuses to see anything but hardness of heart in 
Rousseau’s unwillingness to give way to Emile’s 
tears, although Rousseau insists that tears are the 
first source of alienation, the root of the desire to 
master and of the sentiment of enslavement. 
Finally, the moral demands of a free society, the 
alienation of the particular will to the general will 
to avoid its alienation to the particular wills of 
other men, does not impress Berman. What Kant 
saw as the most sublime of all moral teachings, 
the only basis of freedom and the dignity of man, 
and which by way of him became the core of 
Hegel and Marx, is for Berman deception and 
tyranny. He has thought none of this through. 
Similarly, he takes Rousseau’s preference for 
solitude as a “‘dropping out,” a weakness of old 
age. But that preference was there from the be- 
ginning and is not the result of Rousseau’s pe- 
culiar psychology. It has to do with the necessary, 
the intransigent, tension between human nature 
and society. The real satisfaction of man is in the 
sentiment of existence which can best be experi- 
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enced alone, at the end as well as in the savage 
beginning. | 

The source of Berman’s blindness and his 
sloppy reading is in his dogmatic presupposition 
that there is a harmony between the growth of 
the self and the demands of civil society. It may 
be so, but surely Rousseau is the most powerful 
critic of that view. He is, to be sure, the source of 
radical libertarianism, radical egalitarianism and 
the demand for a real community as over against 
the institutions of liberal society. But it is also the 
case that for him individual desire poses a prob- 
lem for community. His reflection on the ancient 
city, which Berman regards as so dangerous, was 
Rousseau’s attempt to see what a participatory 
community really is. What common good can 
there be for men of unique, individual selves? 
Letting go, which is really what Berman is selling, 
would, according to Rousseau, release not the 
expanding self but the passions of nature bloated 
by bourgeois society, engendering monsters of 
vanity lacking even the bad conscience which acts 
aS a corrective within that society. Rousseau 
contains both the inspiration for and critique of 
the New Left. That is why he is so paradoxical 
to Berman. His commitment makes it impossible 
for him to study Montesquieu or Rousseau seri- 
ously and turns his book into propaganda rather 
than scholarship. 

ALLAN BLOOM 

University of Toronto 
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The Authentic Rousseau 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I would like to respond briefly to Allan Bloom’s 
diatribe against my book, The Politics of Authen- 
ticity, in your latest issue (September, 1974, pp. 
1297-99). In a way it’s nice to see that, even in 
the dismal 1970s, the fervid passions of the late 
’sixties continue to seethe. Alas, as those who re- 
member the ’sixties will recall, it’s not easy to 
argue with a pot boiling over. My first impulse 
was not to bother; but I guess Pm not quite 
Olympian enough simply to shrug or laugh it off. 

Bloom ascribes to me a belief that “any con- 
straint of inclination is tyranny,” that “no harm 
can come of any indulgence whatsoever,” that 
morally ‘“‘anything goes.” Iam supposed to assert 
with particular vehemence that “anything goes” in 
sexual life: that, says Bloom, is my “erotic faith.” 
I can see how this image might help my book’s 
sales—at least it might have if it had appeared 
four years ago, when the book came out—but it 
springs from Bloom’s imagination, not mine. I do 
emphasize Montesquieu’s and Rousseau’s attacks 
on sexual repression, and I unfold their argu- 
ments that erotic feelings and relationships are 
crucial to the development of the self. But I am 
just as emphatic in arguing that, especially for 
Rousseau, sexuality can be “‘authentic” only when 
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it generates deep and enduring human bonds: 
love, fidelity, commitment. The center of my book 
is an explication of romantic love as “the primary 
community,” at once an heuristic model and a 
vital precondition for a wider, political com- 
munity. ‘“‘Thus, in making him a lover, I'll make 
him a good man” (Emile); “From now on, only 
love can guarantee your virtue” (La Nouvelle 
Héloïse): this is the only “erotic faith” in my 
book. I can see why some readers might find this 
romanticism naive or sentimental; I can see, too, 
why other readers might find my whole idea of 
authenticity ambiguous, elusive, deeply problem- 
atical; but for love or money I can’t see how 
Bloom can see it as a general license to swing. I 
share Bloom’s desire to distinguish serious schol- 
arship from propaganda; but if his reading of my 
book is a fair sample of his scholarship, I feel for, 
and fear for, the other writers whose books he 
reads. 

As for Bloom’s nomination of me as a “hippy 
Savonarola”: although it’s a striking image— 
easily the best thing in the piece, if you ask me—I 
doubt that I’m fit to be keeper of this particular 
flame. Indeed, the virulence of Bloom’s rag: 
against my book suggests that he himself is 
carrying an awful lot of the Savonarolan fire 
within. Maybe that’s what makes his review so 
inflammatory. 

Bloom is especially incensed by my portrait of 
Rousseau as a divided self. “Like a magician in a 
circus, [Berman] cuts Rousseau in half; what 
once was an organic whole becomes two distinct 
personages ... .”’ I am said to treat his works ‘“‘as 
though they were written by Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde taking turns sentence by sentence.” Actu- 
ally, this caricature is not bad at all. In fact, these 
lurid images—of magic, mangling, and mutilation, 
of the haunting of a “good” self by a monstrous 
antiself—are precisely the images that, for over 
two hundred years, have been most persistently 
used to describe Rousseau himself. Both his 
nearest and dearest friends (e.g., Diderot) and his 
worst enemies tended to portray him this way; 
moreover, as a random glance into his autobio- 
graphical writings will show, he tended to see him- 
self this way. These images define the brilliantly 
imaginative but tragically tormented soul that is 
“my” Rousseau. I have explored and explained 
him, loved him and hated him for years, and I will 
stand by him to the end. However, in taking my 
stand, I have no desire to bring the study and 
interpretation of Rousseau to an end. I realize 
there are other Rousseaus—not only, as Bloom 
suggests, from sentence to sentence, but often 
within a single sentence. Bloom’s Rousseau, for 
instance, is smooth and static as a Grecian urn, 
a walking Platonic Idea. And why not? There are 
more than enough Rousseaus to go around, 
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plenty for all of us to cherish and cultivate. Bloom 
sees mine as a rank and poisonous weed that must 
be rooted out, while his prize “organic wholes” 
look like prefabricated, plastic flowers to me. 
Still, peaceful coexistence should be possible. In 
the field we share, the grand old common ground 
of Political Theory, there is surely enough room 
to let a hundred flowers bloom. 
MARSHALL BERMAN 

The City University of New York 


To THE EDITOR: 


Mr. Berman’s letter is a fair sample of the style 
and substance of his book. It requires almost no 
response, for it addresses itself to none of the pre- 
cise criticisms I made concerning inaccuracies in 
his reading of both Montesquieu and Rousseau. 
Moreover, he admits his belief that writers in gen- 
eral and Rousseau in particular are pretty much 
what one wants to make of them—a belief I 
ascribed to him and one which vitiates serious 
interpretation. He treated his classic authors as 
imperfect precursors of his views which were the 
product of ‘“‘the fervid passions of the late 
’sixties,” now apparently exhausted. 

The only point his letter makes is that Mr. 
Berman is not a swinger. A close examination of 
my review will reveal that I made no such allega- 
tion. Nor did I say his view of Rousseau is ‘‘a rank 
and poisonous weed that must be rooted out.” I 
suggested only that he wrote a poor book. 

Mr. Berman says that I say that according to 
him “‘no harm can come of any indulgence what- 
soever.” My sentence continued “ .. . so long as 
it comes from an authentic self.” And I will stick 
by that formulation, which also implied that 
“authentic self” is an empty phrase because no- 
where does Mr. Berman provide criteria for de- 
termining what an authentic self is. He does in- 
deed praise Montesquieu and Rousseau for their 
“attacks on sexual repression,” but he also attacks 
them ferociously for any restraints they favor— 
identifying restraint and sublimation with repres- 
sion. His disclaimers would be more impressive if 
at any point in his book he told us about limits. 
Sexuality, he tells us, must “generate deep and 
enduring human bonds.” That is also Rousseau’s 
belief, and he presents the most detailed account 
of the conditions of “deep and enduring human 
bonds” ever given. The sexual limits he proposes 
are part of that account, and these limits Mr. 
Berman understands to be tyrannical and an ex- 
pression of Rousseau’s divided self. He never for 
an instant takes seriously the notion—not unique 
to the “tormented? Rousseau but accepted by 
most serious men of the past—that there is a ten- 
sion between free sexual expression and enduring 
bonds. I did not deny that Mr. Berman wants such 
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bonds. But I do insist that his book teaches that 
the removal of all limits, constraints and pro- 
hibitions is the way to such bonds. This is an 
undemonstrated assertion. 

ALLAN BLOOM 
University of Toronto 
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